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NOTE 


The word “world” has many meanings. 
It is used here in the sense in which it 
is generally found in the Fourth Gospel— 
that is: “human life as an ordered whole, 
considered apart from God.” 

The word “Church” is used, not of any 
specific Church, but of that whole sum of 
life which is in continual opposition to a 
world forgetful of God, and, however poorly 
and ignorantly, striving to live purely, to 
think truly, and to witness faithfully. 

F. J. C. 
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THE WORLD, THE WAR, 
AND THE CROSS 


CHAPTER I 
A LOST WORLD 


ONE of the greatest of modern virtues is to 
be practical. It covers a multitude of sins, 
but it covers so much else that it would be well 
sometimes, to challenge its value. A practical 
view of the world leaves out half the world, 
and if all that can be said of a man, is that he 
is practical, then he must be a vulgar man 
indeed. 

The high authority, before which men bow, 
is the authority of business. The authority of 
the Priest has been broken, even in those 
countries where he still rules outwardly. The 
Specialist and the Business Man hold the sceptre. 
When a man speaks ‘‘as a business man,” then 
he speaks ex cathedra, and no mere theorist 
has the right to draw near. All ideas are judged 
by, their fitness to be regarded as “ business 
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propositions,’ the whole field of life is viewed 
from the business point of view. 

What is business? The word is very diffi- 
cult to define, but certainly for numbers of 
men business is that busyness which gives no 
opportunity for thought, no spacious leisure for 
meditation: that ceaseless fevered hurry, which 
passes through life and misses life. In Mr. 
Arnold Bennett’s striking phrase, it is often “ all 
means and no end.’ Speed for the sake of 
speed. Hurry or you will miss something. 
Nobody stops to inquire what will be missed. 
American watchwords have cornered the market, 
and everything is speeded up, and every man 
and woman hustled. Anything that does not 
‘““get a move on,” that will not work, is not 
practical. 

The tyranny of the practical man is upon 
the world: the Specialist declares, the Busi- 
ness Man decrees, and lo! the world moves ! 
Should any man ask Why? or Whither? he is 
unpractical, a visionary, a dreamer of dreams. 
Truly the world is sick with a great fever. 
Delirium reigns over the mind and the body, 
is thrown into grotesque antics, and all the 
time the patient talks wildly of movement, 
progress, development. Nor is this all: there 
is no hope for the world until the world knows 
itself lost. 
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There is a profound sense of Homelessness 
to-day. All events since that fateful day in 
July. 1914 have wrought disturbance. Nothing 
is settled. Defeat is disturbing. Victory is 
equally disturbing. News is unsettling, silence 
is unsettlng. For no news, there is rumour 
upon rumour. There seems to be a great 
dominating purpose in the mind, that is, the 
purpose to win. 

But surely, there is no permanence in victory. 
We now know that nothing can be guaranteed. 
Already minds are busy upon post-war problems 
and in their busyness have already come to 
points of division. For whole peoples the very, 
foundations of ordered society have been 
removed, and for all other peoples security 
has been thrust farther off, and in the insecurity 
is panic. 

This is no new thing: the war has brought 
these things into prominence. But for long 
there has been a profound sense of bewilder- 
ment. There is even now a ferment of ideas 
the like of which has not been known in the 
world since the Reformation: there is also a 
seething movement in all classes of society, 
principally among the masses, causing them to 
strike blindly in this direction and in that, 
hoping all things yet accomplishing little. Eager 
minds press forward, only to come to fear of 
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other minds who press farther still. Men 
mount up with wings, they run, they walk, they 
faint and fall. A great weariness comes upon 
men when they, climb the hill, only to find 
new ranges before them. There is no finality, 
no rest, every victory is such a little victory, 
so that interest in it fails the moment it 
is won.. 

The whole face of civilized life is changing— 
rapidly changing. With rapid transit, in- 
creased means of communication, ease of 
movement, greater trade relationships, cosmo- 
politan finance, there comes exchange of ideas 
and influence of national ideals. The word 
‘“‘foreigner”’ has a meaning entirely different 
from that held a generation ago. 

The press has become a tremendous engine of 
movement. Some of our newspapers begin with 
the third or fourth edition, life being too breath- 
less to admit of mere preliminaries and when 
the ‘final’ is reached the brain reels ! 
Thousands of our people are reading papers 
who ought to be reading books, and thousands 
more are reading’ who ought to be thinking. 
With minds beaten with news, and with views, 
is it any wonder that in the spirit of unrest, 
everything is challenged? 

There is, too, a profound sense of discontent 
with things as they are. This is a sign of hope: 
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but, strangely enough, it is regarded by some 
with gloomy, and hopeless forebodings. A 
fractious patient who wants to get up and go 
to work is a problem for the doctor or a greater 
trial for the nurse. But the patient who has no 
interest in life and is content is a doomed man. 

It is part of the general disorder that dis- 
content is thought of as an evil spirit, to be 
exorcised before health can be attained. If a 
demagogue could be removed, a policy, defeated, 
an institution crushed, then discontent would 
cease. But this discontent is human and is 
world-wide: it is seen in new _ colonial 
democracies, in the subject-races of India and 
Africa, in the ancient stagnant civilization. of 
the East, in the pushful amalgam of races in the 
States, in the mushroom republics of the South. 

There are signs of it in peaceful villages as 
well as in great industrial communities, its 
murmurs are heard from Glasgow to Madras, 
from the Rand to the Rhondda, from Belfast 
and Sydney, from Shanghai and Chicago, from 
Birmingham and Baghdad. 

This discontent is greatest where it finds least 
verbal expression ; it shows itself in movements, 
in attempts at the organization of itself, in a 
deep suspicion towards all other classes, an 
attitude of defence when no attack is made: 
there is a certain sullenness which is almost 
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brutal, a pose of body, which is at once loose and 
defiant. Whole masses of our people form 
undisciplined regiments of Ishmaels. 

At the other end of the social scale, the signs 
of discontent are no less apparent. Some think 
that if they possessed things, they would be 
content. But experience shows that they. who 
have all things are not content: the signs 
are different but they are none the less 
conclusive. 

The crazes of the Smart Set are too drearily 
stupid to be catalogued. New and constantly, 
changing methods for killing time are invented, 
and always ready to hands is that evil which is 
easy for idle minds. Exciting at first, but 
growing ever more dull, that toying with passion 
which brings shame. 

Nothing is more significant of the blind dis- 
content of this class than the increasing use 
of the word “Bore.” The craze of yester- 
day is the bore of to-day, the hero of last 
week becomes a bore for ever. The Bored 
are the Bores: and a deeper discontent settles 
upon the mind until there is not a thrill of 
interest left in life. 

One of the easiest and one of the most fruit- 
less of occupations is to rail at the age. The 
scold merely, exasperates and the man who 
lectures his fellows finds himself without a 
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friend. To rail at darkness helps nothing, it 
hinders ; the way is not found in petulance 
but in experiment. 

Every effort to find the way of life for the 
world, means that men refuse to believe that 
there is no way. The most tragic chapter in 
human history is that which deals with revolt, 
man’s refusal to admit that he is lost. No 
man will ever write it, it is too humiliating: 
it is a lost chapter. Man looks back over the 
track which he has made and sadly calls it 
progress, advancement, development, but the 
forward look is not so clear: he travels towards 
the rainbow’s end. 

But like discontent Revolt is healthy. It is 
a refusal to believe that things as they, are are 
as they should be. There is a fine agreement 
about what ought not to be: but in a world 
where the practical is enthroned, it is strange 
that it should be in the constructive that failure, 
or divergence is most apparent. 

Revolt brings agreement about the past and 
the present: it is about the future that men 
fight. Men have always fought about the way— 
they, fight still. They have fought to prove that 
men have no right to fight. Within the last 
few years men have fought, and fought hard, 
to show that life is the result of heredity, and 


environment and have given away, their whole 
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case by fighting for it. For if our lives are 
determined, then there is an end of purpose. 
It is foolish to argue, for the way. is before us 
that leads nowhere and the world is not only lost 
but mad. 

Yet within us, we must fight. Revolt is part 
of the nature of men. There MUST be a way. 

Religion is an attempt to find the way. It 
begins with a sense of bewilderment, it comes 
to a sense of a lost condition, it has the virtue 
of humility and so asks the way. Seeks it with 
passion and endurance. Religion will not die 
as long as the race endures, for if the fathers 
dragged her from her throne, the children would 
still ask the great, age-long, fundamentally, 
human questions, Whence? Whither? Why? 
There is hope for the world when the world 
knows it is lost. 


CHAPTER II 
A BLIND WORLD 


THE world is lost: the world is blind, too. 
It is a commonplace among us that men do 
not see the familiar thing. They. live in lovely 
valleys and never see the cloud shadows rest- 
ing for awhile upon the hill-sides. The orchard 
in blossom is but a promise of fruit: or they 
dwell in crowded cities and know nothing of 
the Romance and adventure of life that surrounds 
on every, hand. 

They. see Romance—in books. They see 
beauty—in stage scenery. Dawn comes with 
the blush of one who intrudes. Adventure awaits 
them in every by-way. Love beckons with a 
ghostly, finger. Tired, they return from their 
work, without the joy of the craftsman who 
knows the wonder of creation: the coverlet of 
night is folded down upon them and the night- 
lights are set in the sky. They see none of 
it. All the mystery of living is lost for them. 
Their sense of feeling’ is strongly developed, 
but they are blind. 
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In some cases, this is laziness of mind, but 
active minds are as often smitten with blindness. 
Foresight is common, it is part of a business 
man’s training, it is necessary if he would 
succeed ; it is contemplation that is unusual— 
that thought of facts which is never content 
with the facts as they are, but must understand 
and search out their meaning—invest them with 
new and strange meanings, imparting something 
to the facts which perhaps none else may find. 

It is contemplation which emphasizes the 
great divergence which often exists between 
Logic and Experience. Logic has its ministry 
to give without stint to men. But logic does 
not help a man to see. Love is not ruled by 
logic—often exists where logic cannot live. 
But love itself dies, without contemplation. Love 
sees what is there, sees also what is not there, 
until the miracle, which is the crowning of love’s 
ministry, creates it. 

So men see their homes and their familiar 
haunts, until they are enshrined in beauty which 
none else can see. 

The strange thing is that in other realms, 
sight deserts them and the practice of con- 
templation is neglected. A man’s experience 
of sight is bound to be valid for himself, it 
is immeasurably strengthened for him when he 
finds that others see what he sees, but it is 
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impossible for him to state his experience in 
such a way that it shall have compelling force. 
“They can say nothing’ against it,” is a poor 
conclusion for the man who wants others to 
share his vision. Again, the divergence and 
variety of experience ought to appeal to a 
divergent and varied world, but so often the 
divergence is’ pressed, and the _ variety 
emphasized, so that all sense of unity is 
destroyed, and the bewilderment of the “world 
becomes greater. 

It seems sometimes as though some sinister 
force were at work to keep men apart, and to 
destroy. the possibility of Vision; as though, 
at the very heart of humanity, there were a 
malign perversity, and it is just there that we 
come to a great truth. 

Humility is the basis of all virtue. It is 
necessary. that men should be humble in order 
that they should see. The self-confident, the 
pompous, the conceited see nothing, learn 
nothing, they are unteachable ; the man that 
knows, is self-complaisant, vulgar, blind. ‘“* The 
God of THIS world has blinded his eyes.” | 

Jesus once set a child in the midst of a 
company of grown men, and taught great things 
that to this day have been misunderstood, and 
pressed out of shape, until His plain meaning 
has been hopelessly obscured. 
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Men grow worldly-wise and self-sufficient, 
they are content with world standards, pride 
themselves upon seeing facts, pride them- 
selves sometimes upon facing facts—and it 
is often true that they face facts, but with 
sightless eyes ; they become worldly-wise, which 
simply means that they have lost the faculty. 
of being original. They, have been absorbed 
into the world mind. 

The child lives in this world as truly as the 
man. The difference between them is, that the 
child lives in another world as well, a world, 
the gate of which has long been forgotten by. 
his father. To a child, a stick is a stick: it is 
also a sword, a gun, a rod, and staff. How 
is it that a child loves an old rag doll, and leaves 
the new china-faced doll with jointed limbs and 
real hair, decked out perfectly from hat to shoes? 
It is not a question of an old friend in preference 
to a new—but simply that the new doll leaves no 
room for imagination: the mind cannot get 
past it. The old untidy, bundle of rags can 
be anything, simply because it is not anything 
much. A boy, is seldom himself to himself. 
With the greatest ease he becomes Lord 
Kitchener, or Admiral Jellicoe, and sometimes, 
if he happens to be the smallest and least 
assertive of his company, with a strange irony, 
is forced to be the Kaiser. 
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An Englishman’s home is his castle: but the 
child’s cot is his submarine. The man is self- 
conscious ; the child owns the world, and all 
that’s in it, and has the right to make it all over 
again, because he has not yet learned pride. 

THIS world claims all, until at last it IS all ; 
which of course must mean, that even this world 
then is not seen, or if seen at all, is seen out 
of focus. There is no background for it, no 
perspective. It is in true relationships that 
things are rightly seen, it is true relationships 
that make true living. 

A common experience is, that preoccupation 
of mind makes men blind to the things about 
them. Many a woman has been bitterly dis- 
appointed, when some carefully planned change 
has been made in the arrangement of a room, 
or some little pleasing ornament has been worn, 
without any comment from her husband. The 
man is not wicked, or brutal, nor even unin- 
terested : he is simply, preoccupied, blind; she 
does not know that on his way home he passed 
scores of men and saw none. It is said that 
stars may be seen in broad daylight from the 
bottom of a coal mine, but the wearied miner, 
returning to the shaft from the heat and choking 
dust of the workings is not likely to turn 
astronomer. 

The world is in a hurry, men are anxious 
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to ‘‘ get there,” to attain, to possess, so that 
they never possess themselves. It is a hard 
saying that declares that the only way to possess 
the world is to renounce it. The world is 
yours, all are yours—for ye are slaves with no 
property rights. That is to say, let a man 
once find his place in the universe and he shall 
see all things, he inherits the earth—for he 
sees it. 

The tragedy of the world’s blindness is that 
the world could see if it would. Prejudice 
blinds. Pre-judgment is the deadly foe of 
all clear thinking, and right doing, and strong 
willing. Through prejudice humanity has fought 
against its blessings, through prejudice has joy- 
fully accepted that which proves to be its 
curses. 

If men were not prejudiced we should have 
had a standard of judgment long ago, by which 
all things should be tested. Blinded, we make 
our judgments, and have to wait a generation 
or more for that strange being, called ‘‘ the 
impartial historian,” to tell us whether we were 
right ; by that time, it seldom matters much. 

The mistakes of which we do not speak, are 
the mistakes we made when we were most sure 
of right. 

Never was a standard of judgment needed 
more than now. International law is as impotent 
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among nations as national law among the 
people of a nation: it is sometimes held but 
it can always be defied. Germany has raised her 
banners in the face of day; has broken her 
_ pledged word, has violated even her own 
guarantees. Much scorn has been poured on 
American Notes, but what can the judge say? 
Much—perhaps too much: but what can the 
judge do? The judge can only pass sentence— 
and there is no power on earth to carry it out ! 
We have no standard of appeal, and justice, 
like the world, is blind. It is objected, of 
course, that Germany is ‘not playing the 
game.” The same thing was said when a Boer 
shot from behind a boulder, instead of coming 
out like a man. The same thing, no doubt, 
was thought by savages, who came out with 
spears against men with guns. 

The plain fact is that war is not a game. 
For every game has rules: war has no rules, 
it is a defiance of all rule; a denial of law, 
a defiance of God. When once men have denied 
God, they are not going to listen to conditions 
of civilized warfare issued to combatants before 
the business begins. If men have defied God, 
why be surprised if they ignore the Hague 
Tribunal? 

The world is bankrupt of sanctions and 
restraints—because it is blind. 
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It is most pathetically true that the world 
is blind in its thought of the one figure in all 
the world’s life who was never mistaken, even 
when He failed. The onrushing world regards 
the cross as a scandal of long ago, but is blind 
to the essential fact that, scandal or no, it was 
not a mistake. 

The successful man still regards the cross 
(often unconsciously) as an offence, but does 
not see that, offence or no, there is that in the 
cross that makes his success a tawdry thing. 
He does not understand that the world’s prisoner 
has become the world’s Judge. 

He was in the world, He came within the 
circle of the life of men, became subject to 
the limitations of the world’s life, and this, by 
Will, for the world was made by Him. He 
was its Master, yet the world was blind to 
Him, did not recognize the Master ; it is blind 
still, for He is Master still. Men give the 
ruling word,—He utters the over-ruling word. 
Men give judgments, He gives Judgment. The 
world is judged by Him now. 

Conflicting peoples appeal to Him, each asking 
that boon which means the denial of the other’s 
claim. He hears both appeals, knows all the 
evidence, understands the value and character 
of the witnesses, and is NOW giving judgment. 
Victory—defeat—these are words of a moment, 
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but judgment remains. Men ask for Victory— 
He gives Judgment. 

It may. be said, of course, that judgment 
comes through great world forces that men can- 
not direct. Which is precisely the truth. Men 
can organize for victory, and get it, but they 
cannot secure a judgment. 

He is Master and the Forces of which we 
speak much, but do not define are His Might, 
His Judgment, His Love. 


CHAPTER III 


THE NARROWNESS OF THE WORLD 
MIND 


THE world is lost and blind, and because it 
is lost and blind its ideas are essentially narrow. 
The familiar is the stronghold of the narrow- 
minded. A blind man at home seems to have 
a sense denied to the seeing, he pilots himself 
among furniture, he puts out his hand to reach 
the thing that is there: he does things which 
seem almost uncanny. The observer is deluded 
with the wonder of it. Let him once stray 
from the familiar and his blindness is at once 
apparent. Excursion and adventure may never 
be his. So, the efforts of a blind and lost 
world to find a way must be limited to the 
familiar ; there is feverish effort but always 
within a circle of ideas. The world dare not 
wander into the unfamiliar, dare not try an 
independent path. The late Mr. Phil May once 
drew for an amused public the picture of an 
intoxicated reveller who ventured to cross a 
London square. Having come to the centre, 
28 
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_ he held firmly to the iron railings which sur- 


rounded a statue. Again he ventured on his 
way, but now holding tightly to the friendly 
railings. Round and round he went, until, 
utterly tired, at last he sank down, murmuring 
gently, “ The villains, they’ve locked me out.” 
It is said by some that faith is unpractical. 
They are quite right—the railings are practical. 

Experiment is dangerous. A lost world is 
afraid of losing itself, it ventures for a moment 
and then makes a wild plunge for the railings. 
The vicious circle of ideas revolves ever covering 
the same ground. 

Here is one such circle -— 


War begets Poverty, 
Poverty peace— 

Peace begets Plenty, 

Then riches increase— 
Riches bring Pride, 

And Pride is Wars’ ground, 


War begets Poverty, 
So goes the round. 


There are many such circles, and men at last 
think this is doom. They are locked out. 
The wildest dreams of advancement become 
unexciting when it is discovered that they are 
ancient and defeated heresies in newer dress: 
and just as a man cannot think a new shape 
which is not made up of familiar shapes, or 
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invent a new colour which derives nothing from 
red, blue, or yellow, so he is bound by the ideas 
of the past. Amateur pioneers find a new way 
—only. to find that it is an old way, and leads 
back again. What, for instance, are the great 
world ideas of good? If the world would 
formulate its own beatitudes in which it firmly, 
believes, it would be apparent at once that a 
very mean but fearfully familiar list would be 
published. Here are some. There are others, 
but they all are close to the centre: the radius 
is short :— 


Blessed are they who Know—they need not learn—and 
Knowledge is Power. 

Blessed are the care-less, for they shall never be moved. 

Blessed are the confident, for they do not give way. 

Blessed are they who know what they want, and are able 
to get it—now. 

Blessed are the broad-minded, for they can do without rules. 

Blessed are the moderately merciful, for mercy is a virtue, 
after all. 

Blessed are the tactful, for they shall be called diplomatists. 

Blessed are the persecuted, for they have the joy of a 
grievance, 

Blessed are the healthy, for they have no delusions and no 
nerves, 

Blessed are they who have so much money that nobody 
questions their wisdom. 

Blessed are they who stand up for Themselves, for this 
is obviously right—for them. 


They are all of them familiar, all of them dull : 
there is no breaking out of the circle. 
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. Whether the familiar binds the world by, 
labelling everything, or the tyranny of labels 
imprisons men in the familiar, does not seem 
of very, great importance, seeing that unques- 
tionably. there is a tyranny of labels. ‘‘ Give 
a dog a bad name and hang him”; inquiry. 
into the real nature of the dog becomes diffi- 
cult, few will ever get past his name. 

This mechanical device of labelling things and 
ideas and persons, brings a great peace to the 
mind: the device of the pigeon-hole, the cata- 
logue, and the card system bring such mental 
rest as came to the student, who used all his 
time in making time-tables. All work was so 
accurately scheduled that he thought it done. 

With such calm of mind in view it is not to 
be wondered at, that the system issues in con- 
fusion. Nowhere is this confusion more 
apparent than in the narrowness of the world 
mind: for the world holds it to be virtuous 
to be Broad-minded. Any view of life which 
is labelled Broad-minded is certified to be 
cultured. A view which is labelled narrow, is 
a withered and shrivelled thing. It is very, 
strange, very, confusing, but with an element 
of comedy in it. For instance, they are called 
broad-minded who have no creed. They are 
narrow who live by, rule. A man is broad who 
goes to the play, but will not go to worship. 
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A man who goes to church but does not attend 
the theatre is a narrow bigot. The patriot who 
loves his country seals his patriotism by 
despising all foreigners. But the foreigner who 
loves his native land, well—what can be expected 
of foreigners? , 

The tyranny of labels is discovered when they 
are found to be wrong. Most of them have 
been written in a petty spirit, and with a mind 
strangely disordered. The world seems to have 
had a trick of distorting names that were rightly 
given, until the original intention is destroyed. 
The words pious, saintly, good, are examples 
of such distortion. Nick-names are given to 
ideas, movements, and to men, that are 
disastrous. Let a man once be nick-named, 
he may be right, but he will die under it. A 
lover of peace may be strong and gentle, and 
pre-eminently brave, but let him once be called 
a peace-monger, his whole character becomes 
changed : the power of his mind is questioned, 
he is sentimental, timid, and mean. The blight 
of cowardice is in his heart. He is a man to 
be shunned by all decent men: he is for ever 
a peace-MONGER. 

Right names are stolen and applied to their 
opposites with confusing results. The Tem- 
perance problem might have been solved if it 
had been rightly named. Of course there is 
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no temperance problem: no problem could be 
made out of moderation. It is intemperance 
that destroys nations: and in the hour of war, 
when all the people’s self-restraint is needed 
for one mighty purpose, they have to turn aside 
to wrangle and haggle over the re-writing’ of 
a label. 

Only the meek have a true sense of values, 
for the meek are teachable. The world has 
made no greater mistake than in the character 
of the meek. The meek are the over-ridden, 
the non-resisters, the meek are easily bullied. 

Now herein is a great mystery, for the meek 
man is the one man that cannot be bullied. 
The martyr is the one man that cannot be 
fought. He can be threatened, but what if 
the threat has no terror? That is exactly what 
did happen. They threatened and punished with 
death, the one man for whom death had no 
terror. The world’s idea of punishment was 
a little, mean, and narrow-minded idea, hardly. 
an idea; a negation. Unable to defeat the 
Christian life, the world tried to cancel it. The 
whole idea of the world was artificial. It has 
deceived itself to the present hour. The blessed 
word ‘‘ Mesopotamia” is but one of a whole 
Empire of words, of no meaning—or a mis- 
applied meaning—that holds sway _ over 
millions. One such word is ‘* Reconstruction,” 
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It has a soothing effect. Men are lulled again 
into a sense of safety after calamity. Re- 
construction covers all, and we are not lost. 
Theology, fails to grip the heart of a people: 
nothing’ is really wrong, all that is required © 
is Reconstruction. Society is strangled, its 
whole life is endangered but Reconstruction 
comes to the rescue. A Company is in diffi- 
culties. This is the opportunity for the financial 
expert, with a scheme for Reconstruction. The 
world is upheaved, men are broken by millions, 
the strength of nations is marshalled to batter 
human life ; the ministries of science are used 
to destroy ; the wail of the broken-hearted fills 
the heavens with discord: but already comes 
the sound of babbling—at last we catch the 
soothing word—Reconstruction!—we are at 
peace | 

Reconstruction of what? Is a broken world 
to be mended and patched and glued and 
riveted, and so reconstructed on the crazy basis 
of an armed peace, with all its concomitants of 
diplomacy and suspicion and secrecy? ‘Whole 
peoples kept in the dark, committed to they, 
know not what? Millions born into the world 
who may, at any moment be used as ‘“‘ cannon- 
fodder ’’? sacrificed for causes of which they 
are ignorant while the high-priest of the 
Familiar chants with sanctimonious drawl, ‘‘ As 
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it was in the beginning is now and ever shall 
be world without end, Amen.” 

But what other basis of human life is there? 
Is not war part of the general scheme of 
things? Is not man born to trouble as the 
sparks fly upwards? 

Now is the judgment of the narrowness of 
the world mind. It finds no way, out, sees no 
other possibility than a repetition of the familiar 
and turns to a text from’ its own scriptures, 
** History repeats itself.” The world, is 
imprisoned—outside the railings. 

One of the strangest illusions of a narrow- 
minded world is that it is broad-minded ; and 
that they who declare that they have found 
a Highway which they see clearly and travel over 
confidently are narrow, religious, and unpractical. 
Yet it is that Highway that is the way of broad 
views, for it ascends! There is nothing narrow 
about the way itself for any may walk in it, 
and the wayfarers travel in companies. It is 
true that the plain stretches out to far horizons, 
but it is trackless, ; 

... That way 
Over the mountain, which who stands upon, 
Is apt to doubt if it’s indeed a road. 
While if he views it from the waste itself, 


Up goes the line there plain from base to brow: 
Not vague, mistakable, 


CHAPTER IV 
‘THE INEVITABLE WAR 


ONE of the cheapest taunts that can ever be 
uttered is that of the man who says, “I told 
you so!” It is a mean taunt, for the emphasis 
is seldom placed where it is meant to lie. With 
a show of sorrow and regret, he says, “‘I fold 
you so.” The real meaning would be brought 
out with greater force by an accompaniment 
of much slapping of the chest and a succession 
of self-satisfied smirks. ‘“ /—J—J—told you 
$0 Ey 

It is very pitiful, for this is no time to be 
scoring points like boys at a school debate. 
One newspaper at least, with characteristic 
humility, has republished its ancient prophecies 
of war with Germany. In circumstances where 
a man would not be permitted to say, “‘I told 
you so,” a newspaper is able to say, ‘‘ We told 
you so.” This, of course, is wonderful in the 
eyes of the ignorant and unthinking. No man 


with a soul cares a rush. The same men who 
36 
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shouted the great word, ‘‘ Inevitable,’ are chiefly 
concerned to prove that they were right. In 
their glee at the fulfilment of their own 
prophecies, they 


.. . but laugh, who should have led, 
And trip like dancers among all our dead, 


The astounding thing about it all is, that the 
War-mongers are right where they were wrong, 
and wrong where they were right. War was 
inevitable, but not for the reasons they gave. 
The war itself is not the war they prophesied. 

We were urged to prepare for war, for 
perfectly childish reasons. They never uttered 
one word of warning about the only things that 
count. A huge expenditure upon armaments 
was defended upon the ground that it was an 
insurance against war. Yet, somehow, it was 
possible to insure against war and at the same 
time war was inevitable. Every son of the 
State was to learn the use of arms as the only. 
way to victory. Yet strangely enough, Germany 
could conscribe every man of her population, 
without the guarantee of victory. It was said 
freely that the curse of war could be cured 
only by war. It is but confusion of thought 
which makes the antidote the same as the 
bane. 

War is inevitable between nations, exactly as 
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industrial war is inevitable within the nations. 
The conditions being what they are, war is bound 
to come, for the people who consent to the 
conditions, can see nothing else for it. All 
world forces, that break loose from the control 
of God; all such forces that break loose from 
the control of humanity, are by their very asser- 
tion of freedom from control, declarations 
of war. 

While a blinded and lost world moves in 
sO narrow a circle of ideas, while men hasten 
in opposite directions within the circle they are 
bound to collide. Diplomacy is an attempt to 
make a collision-mat between peoples, and 
arbitration is a clumsy instrument by which com- 
batants are kept apart, a buffer state, is an 
acknowledgment that impact is dangerous. 

In every great community there will be variety 
of life and thought and energy; these will 
develop along lines that are familiar, and 
gathering powers will be met by opposing 
policies. There will be much pretence producing 
much suspicion, ill-will, jealousy, over-reaching, 
until at last comes collision, but the origin of 
the strife will lie hidden. 

War is inevitable because of just those things 
that are never named in the negotiations imme- 
diately preceding. It is useless to expect that 
wars will cease because they are disagreeable 
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episodes, very, trying to sensitive minds; to be 
quite plain, it is useless to expect that they 
will cease because all war is contrary to the spirit 
of Christianity. Wars will cease when those 
things that make the occasions of war cease. 
It is idle to expect that when excitement drives 
out judgment and mighty passions have been 
aroused that words are all that is necessary. 
If war is to be abolished, men will have to 
learn, that all the dogs of war were puppies 
once. It is difficult to drown a mastiff. | 


The present war is not the war that was 
heralded, nor did it break out in the way. that 
was prophesied. The inevitable war was to be 
between England and Germany, but nobody 
thought of Serbia and Italy. The war was 
designed and planned by Germany. But if any- 
thing is to be believed with regard to that land 
of doom, Germany, was exasperated by the 
intervention of England. The fact is that these 
little wars, arranged’ by syndicates of prophets, 
get out of control of the syndicate; this war 
is not the fulfilment of the dreams of the 
prophets. This war is the fulfilment of the 
nightmares of demons. 

For all the world is involved in the mighty. 
struggle being waged on the battle-grounds of 
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Europe. Even the nations not formally engaged 
are so involved that their sufferings are intense. 
The whole continent of Europe is shaken. There 
is no part of Asia unaffected, for Siberia is 
Russia ; fighting is taking place in Persia and 
Arabia. India sends her dusky sons to war. 
Japan has declared her position and made it 
good. China is feeling the shock and hearing 
the distant rumblings of the storm. Australasia 
also, by its relation to the mother-country and 
by its love for the home-land, is involved. 
The only part of the continent of Africa 
unaffected is the Sahara desert ; for North and 
East and South and West, Britain, France, and 
Germany contend for mastery. 

Canada feels the great earth tremor from 
Quebec to Columbia. And the United States 
seems to be trying to hold a moral balance for 
the world, and finding that the hand that holds 
the balance is unsteady. 

The great wide lands of South America seem 
far removed from the strife; but even those 
lands are involved if for no other reason than 
a financial one. Every great crisis in London 
and Paris and Berlin is immediately, reflected 
in New York—and on to Monte Video and 
Buenos Ayres—and no nation liveth to itself, 
and no nation dieth to itself. 

The commonly reported cause of it all is 
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totally inadequate. No man can believe that 
the world is at war because some irresponsible 
and unknown Serbian shot an almost equally 
unknown Austrian Princeling, nor can we find 
an adequate cause in the German desire for 
national expansion; nor, again, can we find 
it in German jealousy. of Great Britain. The 
Real Cause lies in those great immeasurable 
forces which no man can turn back. A child 
may carelessly throw a pebble which will start 
an avalanche. 

For years Europe has lived insecurely upon 
a mountain-side ; the pebble has been thrown 
and the cities are in ruins, and the lives of 
a million men have been crushed out. God 
does not make war, but in the closest fulfilment 
of prophecy, there is the exercise of human 
free-will as in the casting of the pebble, plus 
the onrush of forces made and stored up in the 
past ; and especially is this so when men have 
forgotten God. 


The Apocalypse is being interpreted on both 
sides of the North Sea in a way never antici- 
pated by its writer. There are some things, 
however, about which there need be no tortuous 
search for plain meanings. St. John saw three 
evil spirits, who entered into the rulers of the 
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whole world to gather them together to 
Armageddon. 

The Spirit coming forth from the Dragon is 
naturally that widely diffused force which is 
antagonistic to all good—the very spirit of Anti- 
Christ. The Spirit proceeding from the Beast 
is also according to the nature of the Beast. 
The Beast is the Roman Empire, or the company 
of the Czsars—or simply the reigning Cesar. 

The dominant idea of the Czsars was world 
power, the expansion of authority, and that 
throne was thought to be established which 
could bind the free peoples of the earth in 
bondage ; this evil spirit has driven many a 
people into unholy war, and never more than 
now. The third Spirit proceeded from the 
False Prophet—from that distorted patriotism 
which invested the Cesars with divine powers. 
How completely this spirit has deceived men 
may be seen from the fact, not that men have 
regarded themselves as the allies of God, but 
that in blasphemous arrogance they have dared 
to name the Almighty as the ally of themselves, 
as partner with them in their crimes. The:great 
instrument for making good this insolent claim 
is the whole idea and practice of militarism. 
All three Spirits, or Ideas, involve war with 
God. 

The first effect is that a confused world finds 
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a greater confusion. We see in Europe, 
“Catholicism in agony, and Protestantism in 
convulsion.’”’ Outside of Europe the great world 
religions are notoriously failing. In our own 
country we see whole systems, not troubling to 
deny Christianity, arising as separate and 
competitive systems. 

We have heard enough, perhaps, of German 
philosophies ; but we ourselves are not free, 
and only our national antipathy to philosophical 
definition has kept us from seeing our position 
clearly. To thousands of us religion is only 
a pretence. ‘‘In business Christianity counts 
for nothing ; men simply leave it alone,” writes 
a business man. ‘‘ As a matter of experience,” 
writes Canon Peile, ‘‘ we find that in commerce 
Christianity is frankly excluded, and that not 
only by those who are directly interested— 
merchants, speculators, investors, and the like, 
but by others who do not gain, but rather suffer 
by its exclusion ; and, strangest of all, by many 
who profess and practise Christianity in their 
private lives. There appears to be a general 
consent, the more powerful in practice that it 
is seldom expressed in words, that Christian 
morals have no place in business.” Every view 
of life reveals a scene of confusion; a clash 
of ideals as great as the slash of arms. 

Labour has become self-conscious and in the 
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process has raised the whole question of the 
rise and place of democracy. Feminism has 
also raised itself into what looks like a per- 
manent force in society, giving bold challenge to 
many ancient powers. Christian Science has 
come and is hailed by, many as a revolt from 
the idea of pain as part of the essential order ; 
in like manner, Spiritualism, despite its wild 
and fevered trickeries, appeals as a revolt from 
a materialistic view of the world and Materialism 
itself, dead as a creed, has been revived in 
popular practice. It is no longer a philosophy 
but may be interpreted as the gospel of having 
a good time. These are but a few of the 
clamant ideas of our day. Is it, then, great 
matter for wonder that prayer as the natural 
exercise of the human spirit is neglected, or 
that worship should be left mainly to convinced 
Christians? New religions spring into being, 
and the Cross of the Redeemer seems very far 
away. 


The world is gathered together unto the war 
of the great day of God the Almighty. ‘‘ Every 
age has its Babylon: every age its battle of 
the Lord.” 


It is this sense of the inevitable that crushes 
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hope. In face of the hideous defeat of the 
brightest hopes of men, some have lost their 
faith. Some have found it an easy thing to 
renounce, silently, their pre-war principles, and 
some have frankly given up the New Testament, 
“for the period of the war” and returned to 
the fierce prayers and fiercer battle songs of 
Israel. 

But if war is inevitable, if great forces 
gathered go forth in pride to battle, then there 
must of necessity be the opposing force against 
which they are thrown. If war is inevitable, 
then victory is inevitable. Men are beginning 
to see that the victor often loses; the loser 
sometimes wins and in any case, victor or van- 
quished loses that which can never be replaced. 
Who is to win? Almighty God! Death and 
destruction are on every hand. The banners 
of God wave in the battle. They are torn 
down, they are raised again; again they fall, 
but through the smoke of the great inevitable 
war, men see with a startling clearness the 
inevitable Cross. 


CHAPTER V 
THE TEST OF WAR 


EVERY great crisis in the world’s affairs is, 
as the word itself suggests, a judgment, a test, 
by which all things are re-valued. Many things 
are possible in days of peace that are out of 
the question now. Many things that were 
impossible before are facts to-day. It is to 
be questioned seriously if the British people 
are aware of the wide and far-reaching changes 
that have been made. They know, of course, 
that changes are made. But characteristically 
they fail to see how these changes will affect 
our national life after the heated days of war 
are over. When calmer judgments reign some 
most important things will be found to have 
altered their shapes for ever. 

When war broke out, all the familiar diffi- 
culties vanished ; there was actually a feeling 
of relief. The nation had been divided with 


a division that was not ordinary. Always there 
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had been two great parties in the State, but 
most of their battles had been sham fights 
because so large a part of the population took 
no interested share in them. Thousands of our 
people were keen politicians during the three 
weeks of a general election. 

Signs were not wanting that the sham fights 
of politicians were over and that a real clash of 
arms was upon us, that would split if not shatter 
the whole inherited order of things. There had 
always been a cloud hanging over the Irish 
Sea; what was strange and disquieting was 
the flash of angry lightning and the deep boom- 
ing of answering thunder. ‘Tis true there was 
a dummy gun, but wise men knew that a decisive 
struggle was at hand. Thinking and observing 
men knew also that Labour would, in the near 
future, make vast and almost unthinkable 
claims ; knew too, that if Labour was at one 
within itself it could make good its demands 
by the simple device of stopping the whole 
machine of national life. Thought and 
observance were not required to know that 
woman had raised her voice and that she, who 
for all time had divided and united men was 
now dividing with a new division. Party ties 
were broken; and the men of all camps 
were in confusion. Like a whisper which 
made even brave men afraid there came 
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again that old fear of disturbance of things 
as they are, when men began to speak of 
“the land.” 

It was an awful sign of the times that no 
fear came upon men from religious controversy. 
Few cared for these things sufficiently, to 
generate the heat which is necessary. All the 
Churches were becoming fatally accustomed to 
defeat. 

In one dread moment, all these, and many 
other difficulties, died. 

Unity became a national watchword; diverse 
elements and opposite tendencies were strangely 
united ; and the difficulties of which men used 
to speak seemed questions of long ago. This 
unity is real, but it is none the less deceptive, 
for we have but changed our difficulties for 
greater ones, and men will wake some day to 
find that the things they cherished once have 
been given away. The present generation has 
already entered upon a condition of life into 
which it was not born. Guesses are already 
being made as to what will be; some of them 
are inspired guesses, but we have already begun 
to travel upon a wide plain of life which is 
unsurveyed, undreamed of, unguessed at; no 
man knows what is coming. The Test of war 
is applied and all life is being winnowed, as 
grain is winnowed; the chaff is blown about 
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in clouds—but there: is the heavy falling of 
golden life. 


It is often said that human nature is un- 
changed : that despite all our boasted civilization 
there is at the very core of life, that which 
drives us back to the wild. This is sometimes 
thrown out as a great indictment to the Church. 
Here, however, there is no need for defence, 
for the Church has held and taught at all times 
that men were lost. The Church has made 
many mistakes ; but with an inspired monotony, 
she has witnessed, that the hating man is 
a murderer; that the man of unclean desire 
is an adulterer and the covetous man a 
thief. 

It has been urged sometimes that the Church 
is other-worldly ; it is in time of war that we 
know that the Church has never been wrong 
about human nature. 

What is culture worth to-day? How far has 
education carried the best educated people upon 
earth? How strong is government when it can 
be swept aside by, gusts of passion? 

But ‘‘ Science ’’—that blessed word—science 
shall surely save us! The ‘“‘ Private Papers 
of Henry Ryecroft ’’ contain many a prophetic 
word but none more wonderful than that which 
says, ‘‘I wonder whether there are many men 
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who have the same feeling with regard to science 
as I have? It is something more than a 
prejudice ; it often takes the form of a dread, 
almost a terror. . . . I hate and fear science 
because of my conviction that, for long to come, 
if not for ever, it will be the remorseless enemy. 
of mankind. I see it destroying all simplicity 
and gentleness of life, all the beauty of the 
world; I see it restoring barbarism under a 
mask of civilization. I see it darkening men’s 
minds and hardening their hearts; I see it 
bringing a time of vast conflicts, which will 
pale into insignificance ‘the thousand wars of 
old,’ and as likely as not, will whelm all the 
laborious advances of mankind in_ blood- 
drenched chaos.” 

The Church has not been wrong in declaring 
there is no help for man in man. The fairest 
promises of man are unfulfilled, his best energies 
fail, his good becomes evil because ‘‘ human 
nature is unchanged.” 

The Test of war makes it difficult to speak 
plainly about the results of the Test. Not 
because of any inherent difficulty in seeing its 
results, nor because of the fear of the dis- 
agreeable. There is no more ignoble fear than 
that which enjoins silence about the failure of 
our own. One of the thousand meanings of 
the word “ patriotism” is the fear to see and 
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speak of the faults of our own people—an utterly 
paltry thing. 

The difficulty, in speaking of faults, lies in 
the ease of censoriousness and of pharisaism ; 
there is also that awful gloom, which blights 
so many. timid minds if they look into the dark. 
The greatest calamity. that can come upon the 
English people is the cowardice that sees the 
good and complaisantly, refuses to see the evil. 

But the Test is upon us. Much in our national 
life is seen to be unspeakably mean. Many 
of our people have been driven from simplicity, 
of life by a great increase in the money that they 
handle. In the increase of wealth, they have 
lost the habit of carefulness. Drink, which, 
before the war was ‘“‘the enemy” to a few 
would-be reformers, and was allowed to be the 
curse of the working classes, is now seen to 
be the one great power that the State cannot 
touch in any way that matters much. 

Capital and Labour have vied with each other 
in noble concession. Individual liberty has been 
cheerfully given up. Men and women compete 
in sacrifice and in service, but the one power 
that threatens to strangle the life out of England 
is committed to a Board of Control. 

Great sinister forces are revealed ; the finan- 
cial independence of boys and girls in their 
early teens produces situations and characters 
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that will not make for peace when the war 
is done. 

Sorrow means for many, hardness, bitterness, 
cynicism. Disaster means for many more 
despondence and faithless gloom. Without 
question the notorious extravagance of the 
working classes should be controlled; but it 
is common knowledge that for years an example 
of luxury has been set to the nation by classes 
that nobody can call ‘* working-classes.” 
Extravagance is not a class failing, but a 
revelation of national tendencies, and though 
the waste of wealth at such a time is deeply, 
to be deplored, it is only a pharisee who, in 
the apportionment of blame, will begin with 
the working-classes. 

War covers a multitude of sins, but self- 
interest and callousness are not dead; and as 
in the day of the manifestation of Life, there 
was also a corresponding revelation of evil, so 
now in the day of our greatest need, we find 
ourselves hampered by, the very things that have 
been tolerated and cultivated. 


It is difficult to speak of the evil; it is in 
some sense more difficult to speak of the good— 
for the good does not advertise itself. England 
is blessed with wiseacres who know everything ; 
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wailers who disbelieve everything; cheap 
optimists who believe everything; excited 
patriots who cheer everything ; and scandal- 
mongers who discount everything ; but England 
has quiet hosts who work and pray. There 
are the fractious, the captious, the peevish, the 
idle ; but also an army of those who are willing 
to work, sinking all differences cheerfully, and 
this temper seems greater among the rank and 
file than anywhere. 

General Booth asked a question that we might 
have been spared: ‘‘ How shall we come out 
of the war if we go into it with a comic song 
in our soul?” The plain answer is that we 
don’t. The comic song’ is there—but not in the 
soul. What is more, the comic song is. often 
heard upon the lip because it is not in the 
soul. All England sang ‘“ Tipperary” but it 
is not a national song. It is with a shock of 
surprise that we discover that ‘‘ Abide with me” 
is a national song. 

When the men return they will come singing. 
What will they sing? No man knows yet, but 
it will be the song of the moment. It must 
answer certain well-marked needs. The tune 
must be easy, “catchy” and with a lilt in it 
that makes marching easy. The words need 
not have much meaning ; the rhymes must be 
simple, there must be a comic twist in the words 
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that no poet would allow. There must be a 
sentimental line—but a chorus certainly. And 
when the marching is done and the crowds dis- 
perse, the Great Things will loom up as shadows 
and the Song of the Soul will rise. No man 
will hear it; it is not sung in public; there 
are no words to the Song of the Soul. It is 
as the sound of many, waters. 

War brings many things. One thing it brings 
to the men who fight; a dread sense of the 
great realities, the mystery of life and the 
mystery of death, and again, the Mystery of 
Life. Men face death and find—God. 

Many things—evil things—come to the men 
who do not fight but some things have come 
in the white-hot fires of Testing that are able 
to stand the heat. Men and women serve gladly 
without hope of pay. Sympathy and help are 
no longer left to the philanthropic. When men 
pray, there is a new note. Death and Destruc- 
tion have become evangelists; Fire, Battle, 
Earthquake, Terror—but also quiet, insistent,— 
a still small voice. 

One of the things this 'war has brought, that 
has come in no other war, is a new realization 
of the essential nature and necessary issues of 
wickedness from which men recoil in horror— 
and in the horror, if men are wise, is Hope. 
War is Doom, yet men hope. 
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This is the end of an age. Happy is the 
people that can use the winnowing fan of war, 
and harvest the results of an age. For in the 
administration of God, harvest is not the end 
but the beginning ; it is the harvest that pro- 
vides seed to the sower.. The Victorian age is 
dead. Its life dragged on into a state of senile 
decay. All the world stands breathless on the 
threshold of a new day,; out of the darkness 
comes a new dawn ; the sky, is red and lower- 
ing and men are afraid of the day; they ask, 
already, ‘‘ Watchman, what of the Day?” 


There be many shapes of mystery, 

And many things God brings to be 

Past hope or fear: 

And the end men look for cometh not. 
And a path is there where no man thought. 
So hath it fallen here. 


CHAPTER. VI 
IS THE CHURCH RESPONSIBLE ? 


ONE of the great safety valves of human passion 
is blame. Men are mystified and baffled in a 
most exasperating way, when there is no object 
of blame. Also, it causes least trouble to all 
concerned if blame is laid on an institution, which 
does not or cannot repudiate it. How easy it 
is, for instance, to blame a Government ; it is 
done every day and nobody seems one penny 
the worse. But it is another case when it is the 
Church that is the victim of the wrath of man. 
As surely as there is failure in any direction, 
‘it is the Church’s fault!’ The Church is 
the Cinderella of modern life, blamed when 
things go wrong; forgotten and overlooked in 
days when no ‘failure challenges. 

The Church is the scapegoat, bearing the sins 
of the people in the day when the smoke of 
the altar is driven downwards ; in the day of 
prosperity tolerated and patronized. Men say 
without any conviction, ‘* No doubt the Church 
does a great deal of good.” Such talk is even 
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more difficult to bear than open opposition. 
Patronage is always snobbish, but careless, 
thoughtless patronage is snobbishness with a 
particularly disagreeable savour. 

The present is a time when no patronage is 
the portion of the Church ; since the first shock 
of war was felt there has been a growing feeling 
among all sorts of people, who have become 
tired of the universal scream against the Kaiser 
that somehow, the Church must be to blame. 

Nero knew what he was doing when he made 
his charge against the Christians. At least he 
knew that there is some real satisfaction in 
starting a cry that will never be overtaken. 
The same kind of charge is made to-day; all 
the more difficult to meet because it is so vague. 

There are so many conditions laid down that 
it is impossible to vanquish all the regiments 
of the hypothetical army. 


If the Church had been united— 

If the Church had been true to Christ— 

If the Church had been less worldly— 

If the Church had cared more for the people— 
If the Church had taught peace. 


The Church is not perfect but if the Church 
had been perfect, she would have no power to 
force her ideals upon a world which deliberately 
repudiates them. 

If the Church spoke with one voice she would 
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still be unable to shout down the ten thousand 
hoarse cries for war. The world is very fond 
of trying to have its cake and eat it. It has 
abolished the Temporal power of the Church 
and blames the Church for having’ no power 
over princes. The world says to the Church, 
‘* Keep out of politics.”” No interference there 
will be tolerated. Then, in the great woe of 
the world, blames the Church for having no 
influence upon political and diplomatic life. 

The Pope and the Curate, Convocation and 
Conference, Congress and Synod, Annual 
Assembly and Free Church Council are all of 
them told by the world that the Church’s busi- 
ness is with the soul. Two days later, the world 
issues its encyclical, in the inspired organs of 
the press, and an astonished Church finds that 
all international evils, devil-driven and _hell- 
producing, are in some strange way due to the 
Church’! 

Now the Church, on the very face of it, is far 
more likely to know her own business than the 
influential and self-appointed committee. She 
remembers, too, that witness which was borne 
to peace ideals in the days of peace (inadequate, 
no doubt), but still a witness, remembers that 
protest to the mad accumulation of armaments 
of every nation: and remembers that the world 
derided and overlooked. 
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The Church has always been a mystery, she 
is a mystery still. However falteringly, imper- 
fectly, and unevenly her witness has been pro- 
claimed, the Church knows that she exists, not 
to bestow the boon of true things, but to witness 
to Truth; not to give the world good things, 
but GooD. Much good is in the world, the 
Church bears witness to a God-consciousness 
which is Life itself. 

Again, the Church is a stream of life. Like 
the Gulf-stream in mid-ocean, its influence is 
felt far beyond the stream itself. So large is 
the sphere of influence that it is easy to include 
the sphere of influence in the Church itself. 
The life of the Church is in the midst of the 
world ; the world is influenced by the Church, 
but that influenced life of the world is not 
the Church. The direction of the stream of life 
is certain, and the united witness of its members 
is that it is victorious. 

The Church fails, doubtless, she always 
has failed, is always failing—but is never a 
failure. 

For long the Church has been forced to a 
greater and greater isolation. Testimony comes 
from all the so-called Christian countries, that 
formal Christianity has broken down. Men are 
becoming’ more reasonable in some respects ; 
they no longer allow a religion to limit their 
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pleasures, or prescribe their duties, that does 
not claim’ their conviction. It is said freely, 
that to a far greater extent than ever before, 
the congregations that gather regularly in the 
Churches, are made up of convinced Christians. 
This is not altogether to be deplored ; in some 
respects it is not lamentable at all. The con- 
ditions of life, and the drift of things, are forcing 
men to declarations, that is, to reality; the 
convinced Christian turns to his own. The 
nominal Christian goes to golf ; and if the same 
process holds for much longer, the Church will 
soon be in the same position as early Christianity 
—a much smaller, but far more definite society, 
separated from the world, not by the conditions 
of its life, but by its life. 

The Church can only make public opinion, 
when it arrives at a commanding position in 
the census returns or by the quality of the 
influence of its members. It can force public 
opinion—never. ‘We speak of Christian nations, 
and in a loose use of language the words will 
pass, but such a crisis as that through which 
the world is now passing, reveals the unreality 
of the words. How can any nation be called 
Christian when the majority of the nation, by 
its words and practice, repudiates the Christian 
way of life? 

It is these great mistakes about the size and 
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nature and business of the Church which give 
rise to the further mistake that the Church’s 
responsibility. extends to all the life of men. 
Again, it is necessary—fearfully necessary— 
to point out that whatever else dictated the policy 
which produced war, Christian ideas were either 
denied or ruthlessly set aside. Ideals that find 
no place in the New Testament deceived men 
into this colossal evil. Over-lordship, Greed, 
Pride, Love of Power, Extension of the Sphere 
of Influence, of Markets, of Trade, of Terri- 
tory.: none of them can be said to be taken 
from the Christian vocabulary. Yet, somehow, 
the Church, which certainly was never consulted, 
is responsible—with a great responsibility: ! 
The Kaiser would be acquitted, in the court 
of the world, and a few representative men 
who are the Church, in popular imagination, 
would be led out with halters round their necks | 
The present outcry. against the inefficiency of 
the Church marks the failure to understand her 
essential nature and the sphere of her operations. 
It is true that she has failed, but she has not 
failed in the way, that is popularly imagined. 
The Early, Church must not be charged with 
responsibility, for the attitude of the Heathen 
world. That Church did not fail; it was the 
great world-organizations that were split and 
fell to pieces, broken by ‘weak men without 
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social eminence; by slave women, without 
votes. 

One of the many underlying failures to under- 
stand the nature of the Christian Society is the 
error about organization. There is much talk 
of the mobilization of Spiritual power, of 
organizing the Church’s life. The value of 
organization is recognized in every sphere and 
the results of such organization are so surprising 
that its limitations are forgotten. Much has 
been said of German organization, of the huge 
machine that works such wonders in the world ; 
and so little is said of its limitations that there 
is a danger of regarding the machine as 
almighty. It is mighty—but it is not All- 
mighty. 

A nation can be organized; but not the 
patriotism of a nation; a business, but not the 
customers ; a school, but not the receptivity. 
of the scholars ; a Church, but not the life of 
the Church; a prayer-meeting, but not the 
prayer of the meeting. Organization succeeds, 
and that is much, but always Something escapes. 
A nation may be so highly organized as to lose 
the soul of the nation; the organization will 
succeed in producing the efficiency and tyranny 
of the State. A highly organized home may 
succeed in becoming an excellent boarding 
house. A_ perfectly organized Church may 
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succeed as an institution, part charity organiza- 
tion society, part mutual improvement society 
and part social club. Something always escapes 
and in the Church, that something is the 
Essential. 

There is a point at which organization must 
cease, or it will strangle liberty; it seems to 
be generally forgotten that organization is some- 
times called “‘ Red Tape.” 

Strangely enough, it is just at this point that 
the Church has suffered her most serious defeats. 
She has organized for victory, tried to win 
elections, to control evils, to compel majorities, 
tried to force her mind upon men who were 
strangers to her fellowship, tried to dominate 
the world. Jesus never cared for victories and 
world domination is not the goal of the Church’s 
life. If the world is to find its way into the 
Church, the world must be won; it must not 
be bullied. 

In face of the great evils which exist, 
denunciation is natural, it is also easy. There 
is a certain generous warmth about it which 
is very gratifying, a comfortable feeling that 
something has been done. The Church has 
her mighty thunders and loves to roll them 
across the sky. But the Church has no lightning. 
The noise and rumble of her thunders are in 
many resolutions passed with unanimity and 
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enthusiasm, especially when opposition is 
absent. Thunders and rumour of thunders, but 
where is the lightning? Where are the declared 
judgments of the Church? Where are the 
ministries of fire? The Church has failed in 
gentleness and purity and humility and love. 
If but a great passion consumed the Church, 
then with a firm gentleness she could utter her 
judgments. Love is fierce and gentleness stern. 
War-lords plan their atrocities, with no fear 
of the curse of the saints; only the nervous 
are afraid of thunder, but no man laughs at 
the lightning. The worldly Church contents 
itself, and hurts nobody with its resolutions. 
The man of God, if he be very humble, and 
very gentle, has the mighty weapon of the curse. 
A great fear would fall upon those who plan 
great mischief. 

The world will have its wars. The Church 
has her war too; but her weapons are not 
worldly. She is to fight against war—as against 
all evil—not with engines of human invention ; 
she is to batter down fortresses and break 
entrenchments of that evil which is in the 
thought, the desire, and the will of the world. 


CHAPTER VII 
THE WORLD'S CHALLENGE TO GOD 


IN the early days of the war, the shock and 
surprise were so great that confusion of mind 
came upon men. Numbers were distracted, 
going about declaring that they were ruined. 
There were many signs. of panic; prices 
mounted incredibly, rumours. were everywhere— 
and every rumour was believed. On Sundays 
and weekdays, unwonted congregations gathered 
together for prayer. 

_In haste, men said that a great religious 
revival had begun ; but the days passed, and a 
change came in the temper of the people ; the 
whole position seemed to be reversed. Those 
who had spoken of ruin became strangely 
silent ; others who had been hurriedly dis- 
missed from their employment were now courted 
by employers, finding themselves to be masters 
of the situation, dictating terms. 

Keen observers knew that the much-talked-of 


revival of religion was but the coming of fear, 
5 S , 
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and saw that with increased work and inflated 
wages, fear departed. But fear stole back into 
the hearts of men, no longer seizing the whole 
people, but gripping the hearts of individuals. 

Outwardly, the situation had been handled ; 
starvation had been averted, even want was 
banished. Plenty reigned in a piping time of 
war. There was little or no fear of defeat ; 
men treated the issue of the war as a foregone 
conclusion, and that man was regarded as a 
traitor who hinted at the chances of war. Then 
came the first casualty, lists, together with a 
whispered, ‘‘ Three years!" It was then that 
men’s hearts failed them. 

It soon became apparent that this was war 
after a new fashion. In previous wars, the 
main body, of the people had known the 
economic pressure, had mourned in disaster, had 
shouted in victory; but they had never really 
felt the human pressure. Casualties had been 
confined to two small classes of society—the 
officer class and the soldier class—the latter 
drawn almost solely from the ranks of the un- 
skilled and the moneyless, who in their griefs 
are inarticulate. In this war, with its huge 
army, recruited from every class, the whole 
people is made aware of war, with its grim 
claws tearing into every, relationship of life. 

List followed list. Schools were turned into 
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hospitals ; the sight of broken men became 
common in our streets. An overstrained, over- 
worked class feverishly increased the output of 
war material. Every, trade and industry was 
affected ; meanwhile, prices of the necessaries of 
life rose steadily; restrictions were enforced 
which interfered with the ordinary course of life, 
petty inconveniences which affected the details 
of life; all trifles, but they beat the tremen- 
dous fact of war into our people with terrific 
force. 

These things became regular—but inter- 
mittently came news; a retreat with its toll of 
men, an advance with its greater toll, a liner 
sunk, an explosion, an unexplained disaster, 
a raid. 

Passions swept across the surface of life, fear, 
revenge, determination, until at last, in 
impotence, men flung out their challenge to 
God. The day of disaster is the day of remem- 
brance ; men are remembering God now who 
had forgotten Him for long. Many such 
remember only to deride. 

Why does not God interfere? Is God a father 
of men—NOW? Where is God—Now? Is there 
God at all? The challenge takes many forms ; 
and like so many other things, in this war, 
becomes more acute because of the range of 
war and the unthinkable size of its operations. 
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But the challenge is age-long. It is charac- 
teristic of the race and of the individual man. 
‘“ They say unto me, where is thy God?” “‘ Why 
art thou cast down, my. soul?” 7 

Never was the challenge more characteristic 
than when one cried out with sarcastic hatred, 
** He saved others—Himself He cannot save!” 
and there was no answer. The challenge is 
impatient, insistent ; it demands an answer, but 
there is only a great Silence. 

It is this silence that is more awful than the 
deafening noise of conflict. No-faith finds terror 
in it. Little-faith is lost in it. Just as in the 
dark a frightened child asks timorously, ‘‘ Who 


is there?’’ Silence does not allay his fear ; 
it may increase it to the point of madness. Men 
discover themselves in the Silence; they 


challenge God ; they hear their own voices and 
are afraid. This is not the first time that men 
have stood up in defiance. Once before, there 
rang out a challenge in the dark, ‘‘ He trusted 
in God—let Him deliver Him—Now! if He 
delight in Him!” Three crosses loomed up 
dimly in the clouded sky; on one side, man, 
failing, sinning, crucified, repentant; on the 
other side, man, failing, sinning, crucified, rebel- 
lious; and one in the midst, pure, calm, 
crucified, willing. Another voice smote across 
the void: ‘‘ He calls for help—let us see if help 
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will come.” But there was no answer and in 
the darkness and the stillness mien doubted and 
were afraid. 


The Cross is the doubt of the world pressed 
to its conclusion, and made visible. The Cross 
is not an incident in human history, but an event 
of eternal significance. Given the conditions, 
the Cross is the necessary outcome of the con- 
flict. The Fourth Gospel clearly is a setting 
forth of the development of doubt as well as 
of faith ; an account of a growing divergence 
of irreconcilable forces which must end with 
such a clash of wills, that the weaker will must 
resort to force, or surrender. 

No man who knows his own heart, or under- 
stands the arrogance of doubt, need be surprised 
at the Cross. Given the doubt of the world, no 
man need be surprised at the issue. For many, 
doubt is either the beginning of faith or of 
defiance. Men are asking great questions of 
God now, who were not troubled before ; their 
very doubt may be the beginning of faith. 
Others ask with a sneer, expecting, and receiving, 
no answer, ‘‘Is God the Father of men? Is 
His name—Love? Does He care nothing that 
we perish? ’’ Press the doubt to its own con- 
clusion, develop it according to the nature of 
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the doubt, and, inevitably, we come to a Cross, 
on which hangs Hope, - dead. 

WHERE IS GOD—NOW? Press the doubt far 
enough and we come to the end of all things ; 
all words become meaningless. ‘‘In the 
beginning—God.” He is for us the beginning 
of language for in Him alone, words have value ; 
if there be no God—now, we do but chatter. 
For if God is not, Right has no sanctions, wrong 
has no fetter, justice has no appeal. If God 
is not, then Belgium’s cry is but a whine, 
Serbia’s wrongs are Germany’s rights; the 
drowning of fishermen is a misfortune—for the 
fishermen. We believe that we fight, together 
with other free peoples for Right, for Honour, 
for Liberty. But if God is not, why fight? 
If God is not, what is Right, and Honour, and 
Liberty? So doubt returns upon itself and the 
very war which raised so many doubts is itself 
to be doubted ; it is not an outrage, an injustice, 
a colossal crime; it is but part of a general 
disorder decreed by the Lord of Un-reason. 
But doubt is a negation. It is the challenge 
which has passed into doubt that has given it 
a semblance of reality, as though it were some- 
thing actual in the world, an antagonistic force. 
Atheism is dead ; doubt, which before the war 
was homeless, inhabits his house. 

Few deny God. Denial is stark; besides, 
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it is also vulgar. Many, doubt God, for doubt 
commits men to nothing. Atheism was often 
brave in its defiance. Doubt utters its challenge 
and waits for no acceptance, for it expects 
nothing’. 

The Cross is Faith pressed to its ultimate 
issue from the other side. Every, martyr knew 
it. Every witness knows it now. The man 
of faith has no confidence in majorities ; he 
must also wrestle in the darkened garden, know 
the bitterness of human judgment given against 
him, suffer the agony, of desertion and loneli- 
ness, endure the spiteful mockery of public 
opinion ; must know the burden and pain of 
a cross. 

Is God a Heavenly, Father? Faith reels and 
staggers, but answers with what boldness it 
may; there follows disaster upon disaster, the 
whole sky is blotted out, and in the thunder- 
crash of a new calamity a clamorous question, 
“Is God a Heavenly Father—NOow? ” 

Faith still holds on. To-day is the day of 
crucifixion for believers ; they partake, to-day, 
in the sufferings of the Christ. 


Now. there were two men who went down 
to their homes in great peace on that Awful 
day; Caiaphas, who knew that Jesus was 
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defeated, and John, who knew that Jesus had 
‘never surrendered. Faith and Doubt lead to 
a Cross, and after the Cross, calm. But the .- 
calm of Caiaphas was the calm of stagnation ; 
the calm of John was the calm of Life— 
tumultuous joy. bound to sorrow; Love com- 
pelling Death ; victory through pain. 


Is God a loving Father—Now? It is strange 
that a joyous shout should come from those who 
suffer most. 


CHAPTER VIII 
THE ANSWER TO THE WORLD 


MANY questions are asked of the Church to-day 
that are never answered because of the 
impatience or unreasonableness of the ques- 
tioners. A difficult and complex question is 
put in one sentence: it is unreasonable to expect 
that a full and complete answer can be given 
with equal brevity. é 

The answer is often as brief as the question, 
but the whole process of thought by which the 
answer is arrived at, being unstated, the answer 
itself becomes the basis of many. questions more. 
The impatient mind grows tired of supplemen- 
tary questions, with the result, that the answer 
is regarded as no answer at all. 

But if the Church has nothing to say, on the 
pressing problems of the hour, then she is 
bankrupt of all that mind and those powers 
which give her the right to be. It does not 
follow, however, that the answer with which 


the Church meets the world’s difficulties will 
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satisfy the multitude of questioners or still the 
multitude of questions. Many expect no 
answers merely stating their dogmatic beliefs in 
question form; sometimes the answer falls on 
deaf ears, no answer is desired. Difficulties 
are still further increased, because of the fact 
that the answer differs, because the questioners 
differ ; the difference being so great that the 
same answer would be a mechanical lifeless 
device. 

The world’s anxieties are not met by a 
quotation. 

The Church is not an information bureau and 
is not to be thought of as a spiritual and mental 
ready-reckoner or ‘‘ Enquire Within.” The 
almost wilful and stubborn refusal to understand 
the nature and office of the Church gives rise to 
far-reaching errors and much dissatisfaction both 
within and without. 

The Church is a Secret Society ; surely the 
strangest secret society that ever was. She lives 
publicly and has nothing private; the Secret 
she holds most firmly is the secret she is most 
anxious to proclaim. Her forms and ceremonies, 
beliefs and pledges ; her hopes, and even her 
thoughts, are not whispered in the ear: they, 
are shouted upon the housetops. The Secret is 
held and told, and is only held by being told. 
When the Secret is kept and never published, 
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in that hour it is lost ; it can only be truly kept 
by giving it away. 

This was the mystery which baffled the pagan 
world ; it is the mystery that baffles the modern 
world. All the records of the Church may. be 
in the hands of her enemies, all her life may 
be discussed: they have pronounced her dead 
a hundred times ; still she thrills through with 
the thought and inspiration of the Secret. When 
men have received the Secret, they have ceased 
to be enemies ; and when men have ceased to 
be enemies, they have received the Secret. There 
is perfect openness, yet a misunderstanding of 
the Life. Is it then a thing to be wondered at 
that the answers of the Church should not satisfy 
the questioners? 

For all that, the answers may be profoundly 
correct. It is by no means necessary that the 
right answer should be satisfying ; the satis- 
fying answer is seldom right. 

One such answer to the challenge of the world 
is the answer of separateness. Fearing men 
find it so simple that they receive it with glad- 
ness ;_ braver spirits know that it is far too 
simple to fit the facts. Religion is a refuge. 
War makes such a din, such a disorder, that 
a retreat is necessary, for sensitive minds. Safe 
within the retreat, they, know that the world 
may wage its wars: but behind the strong walls 
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of separateness they shall never be moved. 
‘*We are safe.” ‘‘ God protects.” All the 
ancient familiar words concerning trust are 
repeated as though they, were charms. 

If such a view of the present situation is the 
right view, then Separatism no longer demands 
a great independence of mind, but only a mean 
-and fearful callousness of heart. Surely if the 
burden of the day presses hard upon men, it 
is heavier far for the Christian; if to-day is 
a day of conflict for all men, the conflict is 
fiercer for the Christian than for any other. 
The earlier disciples were urged, when monstrous 
difficulties arose in one city, to flee to another ; 
but the flight was not to be inspired by fear. 
It was because they were not afraid of death in 
any city that they were to face it in any other. 

The man of the world knows the antagonism 
of nations and of men; the Christian knows 
too ; he knows also another antagonism. The 
greatest difficulty of all for him, is to square 
the facts as he knows them, with his whole 
belief. 

He is not to be taken out of the world; he 
is to shoulder the responsibilities and burdens 
that fall to his share and is not to fail at an 
added burden which is more than his share. 

The world is in confusion which has become 
agony. Nations not responsible for the war 
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are involved in it and individuals, who could 
not state the terms of the cause of quarrel, die. 
Christians may not stand aside ; all are involved. 
Again and again, men have asked, ‘‘ Why I?” 
and women, in anguish, have questioned, ‘‘ Why 
mine? ” 

The Christian painfully learns that no merely 
individualistic answer to these agonized queries 
is possible. 

More, he learns that his position is far more 
difficult than that of those who ask, for he 
has to hear the thousand questions of the world 
and know, at the same time, that if he has 
an answer at all, it is one, of which he may be 
certain, that it will not satisfy. Jesus Himself 
is God’s answer to this distracted and woe- 
stricken world. ‘‘ And they took Him and led 
Him away”; they delivered Him up to be 
examined according to the warped judgment of 
a dying religion and on to be judged by a 
fearing opportunist. He it was who asked 
tauntingly, and yet with a glimmering of vision, 
**Shall I crucify your King?” Like a storm 
of winter hail came the shriek of men, “* Away 
with Him! Crucify Him; we have no King 
but Cesar!’ Cesar, the symbol of world- 
power, world-dominance, war, all the mean 
catch-words of the world. 

Yet He, He the living’ answer to the world’s 
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need, was not baffled ; He had but just come 
from that chamber where, on the same night 
that He was betrayed, He had broken bread and 
poured out wine. 

He had spoken strange words and given to’ 
men the strange signs—a broken loaf—spilled 
wine. How can this be a living answer, which 
ends so soon in a broken body. and shed blood? 
The very answer demands new questions. How 
can this man give us the answer? What is 
the meaning of these signs; is there a 
meaning? If there is meaning, is it not 
clouded by lofty sentiment? Apart from the 
mazes of theology, how can the Cross be a 
sign, welcomed, by men who suffer, and bleed, 
and die? His own followers, so carefully 
trained, so patiently taught, failed. There is 
nothing so stark as a dead faith. They were 
His own chosen followers who had thought once, 
that He would save: but they had seen Him 
die. In the awful crash of falling hope, they 
failed to remember, that on the same night that 
He was betrayed, He had promised them His 
Peace! ‘‘ Peace I leave with you—My peace 
I give unto you—not as the world giveth give 
I.” The world’s conception of peace is the 
absence of war. Yet war is the outcome of 
conditions that may last for an age without 
outward strife. Peace is no pale anemic figure 
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that is pushed aside by the strong hands of 
armies, or shattered by bursting shells. 

The promised peace was not offered by one 
who dwelt apart in quiet shades. He was never 
free from the sounds of strife. He lived in 
the battle’s central heat. His life moved for- 
ward to deeper and deeper conflict, and when 
He gave His peace, the spy had barely closed 
the door, and the shadow of the Cross lay upon 
the earth. He spoke of peace; He poured 
out wine. He spoke of peace; and gave them 
broken bread to eat. 

The world’s peace rests upon contingencies. 
The Signed Treaty is no guarantee of peace ; 
often, indeed, it has been the reason of war. 
For the signatories are not free men; they 
do not sign for free peoples. The peace is 
broken, when that frail instrument on which it 
depends is broken ; at best it is but a negative. 

Jesus sent His army into war; into a war 
where the chances were not equal. He assured 
them of hatred. He likened them to sheep in 
the midst of wolves. They went forward 
knowing that He, their champion, had been 
broken in the same fight. What chance, then, 
had they? Yet, He spoke of His Peace! It 
is a hard saying; it seems as if the answer 
were more puzzling than the question. It can- 
not be that His peace is a stoic calm, an 
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absence of feeling ; or a sense of superiority. 
He was not above grief. Loneliness seized and 
shook His mind. Heaviness weighed down His 
spirit. Is the answer to. the world’s misery. 
only an echoing sympathetic misery? But it 
was not of sympathy He spoke, but of Peace ; 
peace not of an after-day, but peace, present 
and clear shining while unspeakable woes 
smote His heart and His strength ebbed out 
in darkness and forsakenness. 

His peace was firm-rooted in obedience to 
the Father’s will: with quiet confidence He ful- 
filled a mighty purpose, without departure from 
the way. He followed the satisfying impulse 
of Love that will suffer even to death. So He 
had peace whatever happened. 

The peace of men is wrecked to-day ; for 
purpose strives with purpose. No_ over- 
mastering passion of Love guides human life, 
no conscious submission to over-ruling will 
directs. Interests are studied and Peace is 
lost. 

Millions of men are plunged into war who 
have no voice in human affairs. Many find 
peace in fulfilling the purpose of life—whatever 
happens. The passion of Love holds peace 
through war—whatever happens. Peace comes 
through obedience, for obedience is humility and 
humility cannot strive—whatever happens. 
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Fear, and panic, and despair assail men with 
all their legions ; their onward rush carries all 
before it, until they reach the company of those 
who obey—whatever happens ; who fulfil a pur-— 
pose—whatever happens. They are driven back 
and put to flight by the fellowship of those 
who love—whatever happens. ‘“‘ Let not your 
heart be troubled, neither let it be afraid.” 


CHAPTER IX 
THE WAY 


THE world does not admit that it is lost, but 
generation after generation, renews the search 
for a Way, and in this continual search, there 
is Hope! It is the promise of a Road. There 
is something in humanity which refuses despair : 
the hope of life is the promise of life. The 
greater the sense of bewilderment, the greater 
the sense that life is trackless, the stronger is 
the sense that it ought not to be so. From 
another point of view, the sense of bewilderment 
is a sense of imprisonment; never was it 
greater than now. Evil forces hem in on every 
side and war distracts within the prison-house. 
There is a sense of strain, but not of mastery. 
Men are tantalized by promises tortured by 
hope. Philosophy comes to the help of man 
with guesses at the way. out, guesses at truth, 
at freedom like some archer taking shots at 
an invisible mark; the mark must be there, he 


knows ; the fact that his quiver is full of arrows, 
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and his bow so marvellously fitted to his hand, 
makes him certain of the mark—if he could 
but see the target. Science comes with a great 
prospectus in her hand, telling of new lands. 
She offers her signs, and wonders, and powers, 
to men for their service. She opens the prison 
doors for many, for her keys are keys of 
authority. Men troop out with a great hope— 
into the prison yard. But no key on all her 
bunch will open the outer gate. The air is not 
so vile out there in the yard, but the walls of 
the yard are high, and the gate is strong; it 
is still a prison. 

Religions make their pilgrimages round the 
inside of the walls, returning to the point from 
which they start ; the movement is good; the 
company of pilgrims is full of hope; till they 
discover, in weariness of spirit, that they, travel 
only within the exercising yard of the prison. 

All this, and more, until the attitude of life 
becomes one of endurance for the strong, of 
sullenness for the beaten, of the moment’s 
pleasure for the careless, and of cowardice for 
the weak; and prison life leaves its indelible 
mark upon all. 

The idea of a prison pre-supposes freedom. 
The desire for excursion is the promise of adven- 
ture ; the pressure of life is the promise of 
life. The idea of a new earth is the promise 
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of a New Earth. But these are the promises 
that have never been fulfilled; the same that 
have tantalized men to the point of madness ; 
it is ignorance of the past and inexperience of 
the present that delude men again into an 
acceptance of the promise ; the greybeards were 
born in the prison, and’ their fathers died in it. 
They also received the promises, but their graves 
are within the precincts. There is a story told 
by. the mothers of the race that once, long ago, 
One broke into the prison from the outside : that 
He lived the prison life for awhile, and then 
broke out of it again. At a great cost, He 
broke into the prison; at so great a cost did 
He break out, that He bears the marks to this 
day. But He is free. The mothers point to 
the breach in the wall that has never been 
stopped. Then the fathers tell how that when 
they were very young, they thought to win out 
by the same gap. But wiser counsels had pre- 
vailed. Yet, some had escaped and had never 
been seen since. Some had come back again 
through the gap to the familiar company of 
the gaol. They. said little, but tried no more. 

The mothers of the race have always believed 
more in persons than in schemes and they con- 
tinue to tell the story of Him who broke out 
and showed the way. They speak not so much 
of promises as men speak, they are not so adven- 
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turous, but they declare that ‘‘ the divine ‘ YES ’ 
has at last sounded in Him; for in Him is the 
‘Yes’ that affirms all the promises of God.” ! 

Will the day ever come, when men shall doubt 
finally, the perfect scheme, the scheduled plan, 
the clever policy? It is not a map that men 
need, but a pioneer. Many have asked, ‘‘ How 
can we know the Way?” Men need a champion 
and if One answered, ‘“‘I am’ He,” he makes 
a bold claim to leadership that should be 
welcome to leaderless hosts. He has the neces- 
sary confidence for leadership. 

He preaches Himself. He says, ‘‘I am the 
Way,” but with a startling self-contradiction, 
He says, ‘“‘I am meek.” A champion must not 
be meek ; a leader must be bold, self-assertive, 
never wrong, never in doubt, never giving way. 

Of all the words that Jesus used, none is more 
forbidding than the word meek. His followers 
speak of it but little ; and expound it hardly at 
all. Meekness is not attractive to human nature. 
Meekness makes no war, but receives the 
buffetings of the world. 

Meekness is that humility of spirit that comes 
jrom a true knowledge of the self. Jesus says, 
‘““T am meek”; that is, He knows Himself ; 
knowing Himself, He says, “I am the Way.” 
He proclaims Himself, not in conceited self- 


t 2 Cor. i. 20, Moffatt’s translation. 
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advertisement, but with a true and living estimate 
of what He can be for men. | 

Meekness is that gentleness of spirit that 
comes from a true sense of values. The con- 
ceited and the bully never understand values. 
Europe is stricken to-day by the mailed fist 
of a bully who does not, and cannot, under- 
stand the value of peace. If the world is to 
be delivered from the tyranny of war, it must 
be by the company of the meek, who know 
the value of peace. This idea has been parodied 
so often that the parody has been exalted to 
the place of the idea. The parody is the 
common statement of the man who is not brave 
enough to think. He says, with an air of 
ponderous wisdom, that ‘“‘ Meekness is—peace- 


at-any-price.” What he has never given a 
moment’s thought to, is the proper price of 
peace. 


Meekness is attainment without advertise- 
ment ; victory without the drum. If Jesus can 
say, ‘““I am meek,” then He knows Himself, 
and He knows all things ; He has the right to 
say, ‘I am the Way.” 


‘e " le te ” ° . 

All the problems are not solved. This is 
a day of war upon a world-scale: war between 
peoples of the greatest civilization, representing 
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forces which ought not to be lost to the world ; 
war in which a certain kind of appeal is being 
made on both sides to the Master of the world. 

The British people were never so certain of 
Right as now. Belgium cries to the heavens for 
justice. France has had a deadly blow aimed 
at her heart. The consciousness of Right is 
immeasurably strengthened, by the fact that all 
known devices for preserving peace failed ; and 
war was thrust upon the peoples whose un- 
preparedness is the proof that they did not seek 
‘it. But certain words of Christ remain, and 
even among men who clamour for war, the 
memory of these words brings uneasy fore- 
boding. | 

Resist not—turn the other cheek—strange 
words about coats and cloaks, and an utter dis- 
regard of the arithmetic of wrong, of which 
seven times was the highest table in man’s 
thought. The difficulty is increased, by the 
remembrance of other words which seem to 
imply resistance of a very definite kind, giving 
rise to doubts as to whether the way of Jesus 
does indeed fit all the facts. 

Jesus undoubtedly, taught a doctrine of Non- 
resistance ; which does not mean, that His 
followers must always and in all circumstances 
give in, and give way. But that they must 
meet force with force of a different kind. The 
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great error of passive resistance is that there 
is no force in it ; it is passive, ‘but not resistance. 
To turn the other cheek to the smiter is not a 
policy, but a wonderfully original method of 
bringing the aggressor to his senses. Few will 
have the cowardice or temerity to strike when 
a second stroke is invited ; the whole idea of 
non-resistance was framed in order to give the 
aggressor a chance to see his folly and 
wickedness. 

On some occasions, Jesus seems to teach 
definitely a doctrine of resistance. ‘‘ But now 

. . he that hath none, let him sell his cloak 
and buy a sword. They say unto Him, ‘ Lord, 
behold, here are two swords.’ And He said 


unto them, ‘It is enough.’” Not that two 
swords will be sufficient, but that the whole 
subject is repugnant to Him. “It is enough.” 


It is recorded that He drove out the sacri- 
legious from the temple with violence ; this is 
the only mention made in all the record of 
violence used by Him. He taught nothing upon 
the subject, which is no matter for surprise, 
seeing how few men can be trusted to be angry, 
even when the anger is entirely right. If a 
man becomes angry about one thing, it is 
frightfully easy to be angry about everything. 

He taught, too, that they who take the sword 
shall perish by, the sword; that is, judgment 
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shall be in accordance with the offence and 
by means of it. Resistance is not the first 
law. If a man would over-reach his neighbour, 
then shall his neighbour offer him further advan- 
tage still; he shall go even to unreasonable 
lengths to preserve the peace—for the price of 
peace is beyond rubies. But there comes a 
point at which the bidding must cease. 

‘The Kingdom: of Christ is not established by. 
force, else would His servants fight. But evil 
can be restrained, and even punished, for the 
purposes of the Kingdom. 

All the noble army of martyrs resisted’. 
The martyrs were not mild, bloodless creatures ; 
they were fierce enough to die. ‘‘ They resisted 
unto blood—striving.’” And it is to be remem- 
bered that not one of them all would have 
won the martyr’s crown if the forces had been 
equal. Jesus brought the whole difficulty to 
one point when he said, “‘ Love your enemies.’’ 

The consistent militarist believes in war for 
war’s sake. The consistent pacifist carries non- 
resistance to the point of anarchy. If the solu- 
tion is in a balance between the two, then is 
repeated the system of Government and 
Opposition, eternally changing places. The 
only answer to the world-problem of war that 
has yet been offered is one that has never been 
tried on a world-scale. Its opposite is very, 
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stale. The hatred of enemies is seen to be 
a vulgar and degrading thing ; more, it is comic 
to the enemies. The ‘“‘ Hymn of Hate”’ is the 
funniest song ever written ; not humorous, for 
hatred and humour cannot live together ; but 
funny, so funny, indeed, that it fails even in 
hatred. To love the enemy must mean that 
he is enemy still; a point which is so obvious 
that it is forgotten. Much misunderstanding 
would be avoided if it were clearly grasped 
that the love of a man for his wife, of a woman 
for her child, cannot be transferred to the 
enemy. The love of a man for his friend will 
also have a different quality to the love which 
he is to give to the enemy. To love the enemy 
need not mean to like him. 

Jesus loved the Pharisees, for He loved all, 
but it is impossible to think that He liked them ; 
nobody could. He constantly lashed them to 
fury in the hope that He might sting them into 
repentance. He refused to give up hope for 
them. ‘‘ Pray for them that despitefully use 
you.”” We Britons cannot blame the hatred 
of Germans, and keep it ourselves. Hatred is 
weakening and even self-destructive. Prayer for 
enemies is the atmosphere in which Love grows ; 
and Love is strengthening and self-expanding. 
No explanation will make it easy; but no 
promise of easiness is made. 
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“I am the Way. I Myself am the Way that 
I go.” He is a law unto Himself. The way 
is true and living. True through failure. 
Living through death. 

Militarism depends upon victory for its 
vindication. The Cross is independent of all 
consideration of victory. The Cross is not the 
sign of Victory, but in the sign we Triumph. 
Victory is that for which the world strives now ; 
it is that for which men strive on smaller fields 
of battle. Victory is the by-product of Sacrifice. 
That for which men strive is a barren thing to 
the victor, a terror to the defeated. 

Jesus strove for no victory, but to make a 
Way of Life for men, and in the hour when men 
knew He was defeated, He cried, with a loud 
voice, ‘‘ It is finished.”” He opened a new and 
living way for men, out from the house of 
bondage to the 
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